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DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 



JESSE D. BURKS, PH.D. 
Principal Teachers Training School, Albany, N. Y. 



One of the most notable contributions made by the nine- 
teenth to the twentieth century is the illuminating thought of 
John Fisk that the human species has reached its supreme posi- 
tion in the evolutionary scale very largely through the gradual 
lengthening of the period of infancy. Nicholas Murray Butler 
has seized upon this thought as the starting-point for a sound 
theory of education, and has pointed out with great clearness the 
logical identity of the period of infancy and the period of sys- 
tematic education. From this point of view, the whole or the 
greater part of the period of infancy should properly be devoted 
to activities calculated to develop social intelligence, social sym- 
pathy, and social power, to the end that each individual, as 
completely as possible, may adjust himself to his own world. 

In certain directions, this theory has resulted in a remark- 
able prolongation of the period of formal education. A person, 
for example, who pursues the entire course of training in ele- 
mentary, secondary, and collegiate schools and, subsequently, a 
professional course in medicine, law, theology, or pedagogy, 
spends twenty years or more in his course of study and reaches 
the age of twenty-five years or over before he is ready to begin 
his professional career. Such a striking extension of the period 
of education, however, concerns directly only a small fraction 
of our population as will readily be recalled when we consider 
the facts in a single typical community. 

In the city of Albany, the capital of the wealthiest and most 
populous state of the Union, there are approximately i,6oo 
pupils in each of the first four years of school. In the fifth year 
there are 1,300 pupils; in the sixth year 1,100; in the seventh 
year 700; and in the eighth year 500. Hardly one-third of the 
children enrolled in the fourth school year, it will be seen, reach 
the final year of the elementary school. In the high school of 
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this city, the rate of decrease in number of pupils is even more 
rapid, the number in the four successive classes being 400, 300, 
200, and 150. These figures represent a condition that is general 
throughout this country. The ratio of decrease in numbers 
from grade to grade no doubt varies considerably, but the essen- 
tial fact is almost uniformly the same. The great mass of our 
boys and girls are not remaining even to the end of the 
elementary schools, and large numbers of them are leaving as 
early as the fifth or sixth school year. 

In our educational organization and policy, we have evi- 
dently failed to grasp the full significance of a prolonged period 
of infancy as a factor in the development of the individual and 
of the race. It is possible that by artificial restriction we are 
shortening the normal period of plasticity, and are thus impair- 
ing the capacity of the rising generation to make the needed 
adjustments to a rapidly changing and exacting environment. 
There never was a time when there was more urgent need for 
every member of society to exercise intelligence and energy in 
adjusting himself to the economic, political, and ethical condi- 
tions of life. There can be no more serious educational prob- 
lem than an inquiry into the methods by which a more complete 
adjustment may be assured the great majority of our boys and 
girls. 

The present consideration of this problem will be limited to 
three of its many aspects : first, what are the chief reasons why 
so large a proportion of pupils now leave school before the end 
of the elementary course ; second, in what ways may more ade- 
quate provision be made for the varied needs of children in the 
last years of the elementary-school period; and third, what 
effect would such provision probably have in prolonging the 
school life of pupils and in accomplishing more nearly the true 
purposes of our educational system? 

Among the reasons assigned for the rapid dropping-out of 
pupils are age, lack of mental capacity, and dissatisfaction with 
the restraints of school life, on the part of pupils; lack of intelli- 
gence and interest, on the part of parents ; deficiency of insight, 
sympathy, and tact, on the part of teachers ; the economic neces- 
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sity for children to assist in the earning of a family livelihood ; 
and the ill adaptation of the courses of study to the special needs 
of the children. Very likely all of these influences are operative 
in greater or less degree. The relative weights of these several 
influences in determining the dropping-out of pupils is a matter to 
be settled by a consideration of the facts rather than by a mere 
expression of opinion. The facts, however, are difficult to ascer- 
tain, for the motives that influence individual boys and girls to 
leave school are by no means always clearly defined, even in their 
own minds. A child who is unhappy or backward in his school 
work is easily persuaded that the lack of adjustment is due to the 
prejudice or incapacity of his teachers or that the welfare of his 
family requires that he find employment and provide for his 
own support. It not uncommonly happens that a child whose 
abilities in certain directions are of high order finds it difficult 
or impossible to make satisfactory progress in one or more of the 
school subjects. It is easy for teachers, parents, and the pupil 
himself to attribute such failure to the stupidity of the pupil 
rather than to the fact the school makes no adequate provision 
for the special combination of abilities that this child possesses. 

There is undoubtedly a widespread feeling among parents 
and children that the last years of the elementary school do not 
pay ; that the opportunities of these years are of no direct value 
to children destined for industrial and domestic pursuits. At 
the close of the fifth or sixth year of school, pupils have attained 
moderate proficiency in reading, writing, and simple calculation, 
and have some knowledge of geography, and the history of their 
own country. The last years of the elementary course are 
devoted largely to an amplified study of these same subjects. 
To a child who can see no immediate application of these 
studies in solving the urgent problems of his own life, what 
serious loss can there be in leaving school as soon as the law 
permits, or sooner if the law can be evaded? Are not these two 
or three years of greater economic value when given to indus- 
trial pursuits than when wasted in the tiresome repetition of the 
traditional school "studies"? 

It is easy enough for the schoolmaster to enter a general 
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denial of the charges implied in this very practical estimate of 
the relative value of training in the schools and of training in the 
world's work. He may characterize the estimate as basely utili- 
tarian or he may point to the fact that those pupils who do com- 
plete the elementary course are found to have earning power 
superior to those who do not. The answer to this reply is that, 
whatever may be the facts, there is nevertheless the widespread 
opinion that the training offered in the last years of the elemen- 
tary school has little practical value, and this opinion is one of the 
strongest influences in shortening the school life of pupils. 

The recent report of the Massachusetts Commission on In- 
dustrial Training, though not conclusive on this point, furnishes 
strong indications that this attitude toward the practical value 
of school training has a much more direct effect upon the drop- 
ping-out of pupils from school than has economic pressure or the 
blindness of parents to the higher interests of their children. 
About half of the parents of children who had withdrawn from 
school before the age of sixteen stated definitely that, if there 
had been courses for industrial training offered in the public 
schools, they would have kept their children in school instead 
of allowing them to enter the low-grade and unskilled industries 
which alone are open to them. More than 75 per cent, of the 
parents of these children, according to the report, were finan- 
cially able to keep their children in school if it had seemed 
desirable to do so. 

It is evident, then, that the low estimate placed upon the 
value of the last years of elementary-school training is a powerful 
factor in determining the length of the school life of children. 
Let us now ask whether this estimate has proper foundation, or 
is based upon essential error. 

Here again the report of the Massachusetts commission pre- 
sents evidence of great value. It is shown that the years from 
fourteen to sixteen, whether spent in the school or at work, 
are wasted years so far as concerns the permanent earning 
capacity of the great mass of boys and girls who enter industrial 
and domestic as distinguished from commercial and profes- 
sional pursuits. Those children who enter unskilled industries 
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at the age of fourteen are put at work that requires extranely 
Httle intelligence and therefore possesses practically no educa- 
tional value. Owing to this arrest of development, these chil- 
dren soon pass beyond the point where the opportunity is open 
or the impulse is active for them to enter skilled pursuits. They 
become more and more fixed in their low-grade pursuits. The 
wages of two to four dollars per week received at the outset 
are scarcely enough to meet the actual cost of living of a boy or 
girl, much less to enable him to begin the habit of systematic 
saving. Within a few years these children reach the maximum 
of their earning capacity at about nine dollars per week. This is 
at so low a level that they are condemned to lives of uncertainty 
and of poverty, if not of degradation. 

Those children who remain in school until they are sixteen 
years old eventually reach a higher wage-earning level, it is 
true; but the uniform testimony of employers is that they are 
almost wholly lacking in the "industrial intelligence," and that 
accordingly they enter upon industrial occupations in no condi- 
tion even to begin to learn the special processes involved in their 
respective vocations. The advantage, measured by wage-earn- 
ing capacity, which these children eventually prove to possess 
over those children who leave school at the age of fourteen, is 
very likely due, in part at least, to the tendency of 
individuals of superior intelligence and ambition to remain in 
school until the completion of the elementary course. This 
tendency is strengthened by the traditional high value which 
public sentiment assigns to a complete "common-school educa- 
tion." Children who remain in school until the age of sixteen, 
therefore, form a select group having not only a relatively high 
degree of general maturity, but probably a distinct advantage in 
the way of native capacity and zeal. On account of the maturing 
of special capacities and tastes during the years between fourteen 
and sixteen, it is moreover probable that children at the more 
advanced age more often choose the kind of occupation in which 
they are naturally best qualified to succeed. The industrial 
superiority referred to may accordingly by no means so largely 
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be due to the added two years of school training as is generally 
supposed. 

Though there is no reason to doubt the value of the last few 
years of the elementary-school training as a means of increasing 
industrial efficiency, it might still appear to be the part of eco- 
nomic wisdom to accept the prevailing conditions of elementary 
education, with possibly a raising of the compulsory age limit and 
a more effective enforcement of compulsory-attendance laws. 
Such a conclusion, however, is not justified. The rational 
development of our educational system does not culminate in a 
condition under which attendance must be enforced by external 
authority; but rather in a condition which in itself possesses a 
compelling power sufficient to hold the great majority of our 
boys and girls through a period long enough for them to attain 
the genuine purposes of education. Such compelling power can 
be secured only through a reasonable adaptation of the training 
offered by the school to the concrete needs of the pupils. 

The real secret of the loss of pupils in the upper elementary 
grades is to be found in our astounding failure to provide for 
some of the strongest psychological and social needs of many 
pupils as they approach these years. We take boys and g^rls at a 
time when their impulses are strong for active participation in 
the vital interests of life, and we confine them within narrow 
schoolroom cells, with books and pencils as their chief or sole 
means of participation ; we take them when their desire for social 
co-operation is a dominant motive, and we require each to work 
for himself and by himself upon tasks which, so far as he can 
see, have little to do with the great world outside of the school 
walls; we take them at a period when their capacity and their 
instinct for individual initiative is strong, and we expect them 
to work under the constant direction and control of a teacher — 
their problems artificially assigned, their coming and going, 
their starting-points and stopping-places determined for them; 
we take them when their individual differences in capacity, inter- 
est, and prospective careers are properly matters of growing and 
vital concern, and we require them to pursue a uniform course 
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of study having little direct relation to these specific powers, 
motives, and prospects. 

Our attitude toward our boys and girls is not unlike that 
which has characterized our dealings with the American Indians. 
We placed the Indians upon reservations and took from them 
their native resources and occupations; we hedged them about 
with all manner of artificial restrictions, and placed overseers in 
charge of them to prevent outbreaks ; we then found to our cha- 
grin and to our occasional discomfiture that they were not alto- 
gether contented with the favors that we had forced upon them, 
and that they did not always make the rapid progress that we 
had planned for them. The analogy in our educational policy 
is not difficult to see. Let us look to it that the idleness, the 
irresponsibility, the passive indifference, and the physical and 
moral degeneration that we have forced upon our Indian wards 
is not repeated in the lives of our own children. 

Much of the ill adaptation of our educational organization 
to the actual needs of our society is due to a false notion of 
democracy as applied to education. We very properly maintain 
that a true social and political democracy must rest upon equal- 
ity of educational opportunity for all. We then proceed to 
interpret equal opportunity to mean the same opportunity and 
the mischief is done. We are failing in our educational policy 
to appreciate the fact that genuine opportunity consists not in 
what is offered to all alike but in what actually serves the con- 
crete purposes of any individual concerned. What is a real 
opportunity to one person may fail utterly to meet the require- 
ments of another. 

Curiously enough this pseudo-democratic idea did not char- 
acterize our educational organization in the early period of our 
history. For the first two centuries of our colonial life, the dis- 
tinct purpose of the schools was to train a comparatively few 
men for the responsibilities of leadership in church and state. 
For the rank and file, education was provided in the main 
through actual participation in the common activities of daily 
life — in political functions, in vocations, and in religion. With 
the expansion of our national life that has accompanied our 
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growth in territory, in population, and in wealth, and with the 
increased complexity of our social, industrial, and political 
organization, demands have arisen for trained leaders in medi- 
cine, law, and engineering. In the higher stages of our educa- 
tional system, we have made provision for the training of such 
leaders. Thus far, however, we have failed to provide for that 
great majority of our population that can never by any chance 
attain to the rank of leader. The school has taken over the 
entire responsibility for education which it formerly shared with 
the home, the farm, the apprenticeship, and a social order in 
which the individual was normally brought into direct contact 
with a great number of industrial processes. The school has 
assumed the entire responsibility, but it has not yet discovered 
how to supply the important factors in education that in other 
days were provided through activities outside the school. 

Thus we boast of a system of universal education, but fall 
far short of educating all of our children. Our secondary 
schools are dominated by the idea of preparation for college. 
Our elementary schools are dominated by the idea of a single 
type of scholarship which directly concerns a small minority 
of our children. If instead of our abstract and misleading 
notion of equal educational opportunity for all, we should sub- 
stitute the more concrete and sane idea of furnishing educational 
opportunities adapted to the needs of various groups of chil- 
dren, we might develop a system of education that should be 
actually and not merely nominally democratic. 

If education is to enable each person to live the happiest and 
most useful life of which he is capable, it must meet all of the 
main requirements of such a life, not otherwise properly pro- 
vided for. These may roughly be classified as the require- 
ments of leisure and the requirements of vocational pursuits. 
The work of the elementary school is almost wholly designed to 
train children for the pursuits of leisure. The literature, history, 
geography, nature-study, music, and drawing are obviously 
adapted to the purposes of recreation and of general social inter- 
course, rather than to the more specific purposes of vocational 
pursuits. Even arithmetic and manual training, which are com- 
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monly considered as of high "practical value," have mainly 
indirect application to the peculiar problems of most vocations. 
Even assuming that the school as now constituted furnishes ade- 
quate training for professional and commercial pursuits, the 
fact still remains that, for industrial and domestic pursuits, there 
is absolutely no systematic training in most of our schools. It 
is impossible, on any grounds consistent with true democracy, 
to justify a system of education that is adapted to the needs of a 
small minority only; that so far fails to meet the needs of the 
whole body of our boys and girls that more than two-thirds of 
them refuse to accept, as a free gift, even the training offered 
in the elementary period of eight years. 

Individual differences in native capacities and in prospective 
careers of pupils, it has been seen, appear with increasing force as 
the children are passing through the last few years of the ele- 
mentary course. The disregard of these differences, in the 
organization of the school work, has been pointed out as one of 
the chief reasons for the rapid loss of pupils during these years. 
There must be a reorganization of education, in accordance with 
the actual psychological development of children and with the 
requirements of genuine democracy, based upon a systematic 
recognition of special aptitudes. 

Such a recognition supplies the rational ground for the 
distinctions between elementary and secondary education. The 
distinction at present is purely formal and fortuitous and is 
evidently made at too late a period. Whatever may be the arbi- 
trary and external organization of education, the actual sec- 
ondary stage in the development of boys and girls will inevitably 
b^in when the differences in their tastes, capacities, and ambi- 
tions become more conspicuous and important than the like- 
nesses. The difference between elementary and secondary 
development is thus a matter of life; not a mere matter of con- 
venient arrangement. Differences in abilities and in interests 
will always demand some differences in form of activity, and if 
these are not definitely provided in the school they will be found 
elsewhere, as they are at present during the last years of the 
elementary course. In view of the persistence with which we 
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cling to our traditional organization of education, it might be 
supposed that a uniform eight years' elementary course was 
guaranteed by Magna Charta or that it was proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence as one of the inalienable rights of 
man. As a matter of fact, in failing to make the transition 
from the elementary to the secondary stage in our school sys- 
tem correspond with its appearance in the development of our 
children, we are guilty either of indefensible stupidity or of 
deliberate malfeasance. 

The provision of alternative courses for vocational training, 
before the end of the present eight-year elementary course, 
implies, it is true, that each child will be called upon to choose the 
course that he will pursue. Here we shall encounter a storm of 
protest against the introduction of the "elective system" at this 
early stage of children's careers. The arguments against "early 
specialization" are of course thoroughly familiar. They were 
first brought forward with great vehemence in the discussions 
that accompanied the growth of the elective system in our 
colleges. They next appeared in the debate concerning the 
introduction of elective courses into our high schools. This 
debate is still in progress and the familiar arguments are con- 
stantly hurled by the reactionaries against the advocates of 
wider opportunity and greater freedom for pupils in high 
schools. These arguments will in turn be directed against every 
effort to extend the elective system backward to the logical 
beginning of the secondary stage of education. The outcome of 
the struggle between rigid prescription and free election must 
eventually be the same in all three of these fields for the conflict is 
really one and not three. The question is whether human beings 
who differ widely in native gifts and acquired tendencies shall 
be forced to pursue a single conventional course of training, or 
have the privilege of choosing a course that will equip them not 
only for the worthy use of their leisure but for the intelligent 
pursuit of their vocations. Life itself is from the b^inning an 
elective process — each person selecting from the complex whole 
of experience those elements that accord with his native and 
acquired interests and rejecting those elements that serve no 
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useful purpose in his life. Mental growth, if we are to accept 
the teaching of modern psychology, consists in the development 
of a multitude of specific forms of connection rather than of a 
few general faculties such as memory, judgment, and reasoning 
power. We cannot, therefore, justify a study or a course of 
study on the basis of the discredited theory that a few general 
mental faculties require the traditional school subjects for their 
proper discipline. As an individual mind can be expected to 
develop only a very small number of the innumerable connections 
possible at any stage of its growth, the problem of education 
becomes in large measure the problem of providing situa- 
tions favorable to the selection by each child of the connections 
best suited to his needs. In the earlier stages of children's 
development these needs are fairly uniform and may be met by a 
relatively uniform course of study. This is the proper period 
for elementary education. With the appearance of distinct dif- 
ferences in individual requirements, as we have seen, a uniform 
school course is inadequate to the needs of all types of children. 
At this point the period of secondary education rationally 
begins, with its system of alternative courses adapted to the 
specific needs of various groups of children. 

The elective system, then, is an unavoidable fact without 
regard to what the school organization may be at a given time 
and place. Under present conditions there are but two alterna- 
tives open to a pupil in our elementary schools. One is to con- 
tinue in the single course offered by the schools; the other is to 
enter vocational work before the completion of the school course. 
The question is not, therefore, whether we shall extend the 
privilege of election to pupils in the elementary schools, but 
whether, by introducing courses for industrial and domestic 
training within the school, we shall widen the field within which 
election may be made. 

A rational system of secondary education must provide not 
only for the training of special capacities but for making chil- 
dren conscious of the special capacities that they individually 
possess. One of the most serious weaknesses of the present 
organization of education is that the range of experience pro- 
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vided for in the schools is so narrow that many of the latent 
powers of children are not stimulated to activity. In some cases 
the special capacities of children appear early and in unmis- 
takable form. In such cases it is relatively easy to supply the 
appropriate educational influences. More often, however, the 
specific characteristics of children require particularly favorable 
conditions to bring them to the surface. In order that a child 
may be placed in position to make proper choice of a school 
course and, ultimately, of a vocation it is often essential, there- 
fore, that means be taken to ascertain what are the native 
capacities upon which his success in every undertaking must 
very largely depend. These capacities cannot always be deter- 
mined with reference merely to the desires of parents and of 
pupils or to such general advice as teachers and principals of 
schools are commonly qualified to give. Teachers must be 
equipped to recognize, to search for, and to interpret the evi- 
dences of special aptitude. This will necessitate a fuller 
recognition of the influence of heredity upon mental and moral 
traits and a more vital and practical view of genetic psychology 
than is yet widely prevalent. 

As to whether the school life of pupils can be prolonged by 
adequate provision for vocational training, our argument has 
been in the main indirect and deductive. In the absence of con- 
crete data, however, such an argument is all that can be pre- 
sented. It seems reasonable to assume that children will remain 
in school as long as they and their parents regard it as distinctly 
to their advantage to do so, and economic conditions do not pre- 
vent. The conclusion clearly indicated, accordingly, is that ade- 
quate provision for vocational training, beginning at about the 
sixth year of school, would tend to prolong the school life and 
increase the vocational efficiency of the great mass of children; 
especially of those who enter industrial and domestic pursuits. 

The whole argument for vocational training is of course 
open to the familiar charge that it is basely utilitarian. As to 
the charge that vocational training is utilitarian, why should not 
the answer be one of "confession and avoidance" ? Such train- 
ing is utilitarian; but why basely so? Most men devote more 
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than half of their waking hours to their vocations. Are their 
lives necessarily on that account basely utilitarian? Our war 
for independence had its origin in a question of taxation. Was 
it for that reason a basely utilitarian struggle for selfish ends? 
Almost every great national policy involves some matter of 
industry or commerce. Is our national life therefore unworthy 
of our loyal affection? The intellectual and moral progress of 
the race has always been in large measure dependent upon 
material and commercial prosperity. Are the achievements of 
the human spirit on that account insignificant or base? As a 
people we profess a belief in the dignity of work. Shall we 
hesitate to exemplify our belief by making it possible for every 
man to find his work and in his work to find a worthy means of 
enlarging and completing his life? 



